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the absence of money and of an organized welfare service
to support and encourage the workers in the innumerable
difficulties of village work and touring.1

III.   TRAINED  WORKERS AND  HOME-MAKING INSTITUTES

So much for the young. The grown-ups must also be
attended to.

Trained women of all kinds are very rare, they are very
hard to locate in villages, their touring is extremely difficult.
They marry and are lost to us or they require long periods
of leave for domestic purposes. For one good reason or
another they cost far more, for the work they do, than male
employees. Their supervision and the co-ordination of the
workers of various departments is another problem. Their
supervisors and co-ordinators are often men, sometimes
honorary lady social workers or committees, rarely
stipendiary women workers. Women should, of course, be
supervised by women, but when this is impossible, the most
senior possible male official should be put in charge. Men
expected to supervise or to organize women's work are
advised to fortify themselves with a committee of local
ladies to advise and assist them.

In view of the extreme difficulty of getting rural female
workers, it is suggested that the best line of advance is by
means of the married worker. The best way of improving
village life is to have living examples of better homes in as
many villages as possible. Every villager or rural worker,
therefore, whose wife has been properly trained, is a light
shining in the darkness, a centre of culture and knowledge.

The first thing, therefore, is home-making institutes2

1  See pp. 142-5.

2  Already opened by Mrs Sam Higginbottom at the Agricultural
Institute, Allahabad.